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IBSTBACT 

, The contribution of cognitive and affective 

experiences on evpathy in children vas assessed. It. vas expected that 
children receiving experience with ^tH components would show sere 
eapathy than those receiving experience vith cnly one or neither of 
theise coaponents. Six'-' to ei^ht*year'-olds participated in two phases. 
Training and Assessaeint. In Training, a child either received 
experience with (a) recalling situations^ they had experienced, (b) . 
deacnstrating eaotions of story characters^ (c) both coaponents, or 
;(d) iJ.eitber ..coipon In Assessaent, children listened to stories 
and subsequently responded to three sets of drawings, which assessed 
|a> their understanding d each story situation, (b) their 
understanding 6i each chareicter *s eaotional reactions, and (c) their 
own eaotional reactions ' to the situations and^ characters* emotions. 
The ''re suits suggested that experience with lait her th^ cognitive or 
affective coaponwit deleteriously affected empathy in children; but 
having experiencire with both components maintained their previous 
levels of .empathy. (Author) ' 
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Numerous definitioni of empathy have been proposed in the literature. 
•Generally, these definitions can be ^divided int(^two^ major categories; those 

whl^h view empathy as primarily a cognitive process, and those which regard 

>» . .' - • , *, 

the affective component as most essential^ to empathic reisponding. Investigators 

such as Borke (1971) and Pymond (1949^), who emphasize the cognitive aspects, 

define empathy as the ability to understand ianother individual/s emotion and 'the 

situational coritext within which this emotion occurs. Alternatively, researdhers 

• - / ■ ' . ^ ' \/ • V:- , ■ 

like Feshbach and Roe (1968) and Stotland (1969), who arq? interesterf in the ^ffec 
ttvie'toirfponent of empathy, suggest .that an empatMc res-ppnse appears when an / 

individualh responds to another's emotion with an identical emotional oxperiertce. 

• • ^/ * 

This lack of cofisensus concerning how empathy is- defined has jresul ted in the 
cjevelopn^nt of a -^reat variety of techniques for assessing empathy. Role- 
taking tasks, assessment -^t ihood, and the ability to predict anothe^ individual's 
behavior have all served as indiAtors of empathic ability. With this wide- 
Variation in the conceptual j^za'tion and measurement of ^i^pathy, numerous proqesses 
have, been examined under the rubric of empathy;, and consequ^tly, reseatrc^ 

empathy is^ difficult to integrate and evaluate as a^^ unified body of r^^ 

■"■ ■ * " ■ ■ ■ ' ' " --^ ''/^>'*{^ 

"In this si^udy, empathy was defined as involving both; a. cognitive^ and an 

. ^ \" ■ , ' ■ . _ • ) V ^ ■ ' 

affedttve component. It was assumed' that the combination of these two components 
is essenti^i^l and |rieces'sary for an empathic responsei/tfo occur. 'Therefore, to be ^ 
empatb4;Ci%n. individual must understand, the other's Amotion an?i the- situational 
toritext within which it occUrs, and must respoiiil^yf|t|i an emotion which matches 
,that of the other. This definition was chosen for its^ comprehensive nature and 
•Its ability to differentiate between ein^hy 'and other processes such^a^s 
perspective-taking and emotional contagion. //: wT " / ' ^ 

A relatively limited [amount of research has-been concerrjed with the 
developmental .aspects of empathic resportding; Borkp (1972) has suggested that 



the development; Qf empathy is a gradual process whereby a child progresses from 

relative fnsens-ftlvfty to the feelings of others through a serfes of stages 

•• : :'r: v • ,r ' ■ 

which culminate In mature empathtc ability. In young children, recognition of 

emotion^ attribution of one*s own feelings to. others, imitation and numerous ^ , 

othv ^tfch prjl^essiBs tijay function as the developmental forerunners of empathy ^ 

tn a chillis' tpjteractions with others. However/ as a child matures cognitively' 

0.1... • " ' » ' • . ' ' I 

'and emotional tjf^, his role-taking skills become more. fle?cible and he develops , ^ ^ 

greater re|Cogn)^^4on >and differentiation of emotional .expressiveness both In ^ 

filmselsl and oth^ers. Thus, both the cognitive and affective skills necessary for 

eropathfc respondihg are gradually mastered as a child matures. J t seems reasonable 

ta assume that the appearance of empathic responding occurs when a child' integrators 

his cognitive and affective skiTls and employ^ them jointly in his interactions 

'with others.. ' . v / " | ^ , 

The study reported h^re was designed to assess empathic responding in 

childrien.^ Particular emphasis was placed on investigating the relative 

contributions of the cognitive and affective components of empathy. An attempt 

was made to manipulate Separately and in combination, children's use'^of the 

cp^nitive and affeQtiye components >n order to assess the subsequent effects on 

their ability to respond empathi^lly. ^was predicted that children who used • 

"^^oth/components, that is,' cognitive elnd affective, in ^combination would show , . : * 

more empathy thflfri children usln^ilelther the cognitive orj* affective component > ^ f 

alone. * ^ • , \ | 

" ' ■ ■ ^ " : • \ A ' 

As well as attempting to provide developmental ly relevant support for \ 

; ^- ■ ^ ^ ■ 

empathy as -a two -compo neat process, this study also attempted to famine the 
s : ■ . ' ^ . , ' - ' • ■ • '-^ • 

occurrence of rjpsponses which appear empathic but may actually be mediated by 

ather processes. ^An empathic response, .in part, requires that a chiid under- 

*• ' . ' ) 

stand the other^s emotion and the situational context within which ix occurs. 
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Unless the assessment of empathy necessitates this understanding, projection 
may account for behaviors which appear to be empathic. For example,- a clii-ld's 
judgment of another's emotion may be the result of his vicarious experiencing 
of the situation and his subsecjuent attribution or projection of his own thought 
and feeling to the other. In addition, empathic responding requires that a' 
child understand the situational context within which 'the 'other 's emotidn 

■ • ^ . . ■ V. ■ ■ t " ..■ . 

appears. Simple match ijig of embti.onal responses cannot be considered empathy 
.since the child may merely be imitating the emotional response of the other and 
then fnfering a situation appropriate to this emotiofi. 

One way to- distinguish projection and imitation from empathy ts to use 

i " ' - 

^ incongruent associatttShs of ^the other's emotton and situation* To -illustrate,' 
•tf a chiTd is using projection in his responding, he will attribute -the correct 

. emotion to the other when the other's ^fotion is 'congruent with the situation, 

■ . • . " , ^--..'...■■■■"\ jW' 

For example, if the situation is a birthday party, the child vyill attribute the 

'appropriate emotion of happiness to the other. >lowever, if the emotion is in- 

cengruent with the situation, a child using projection/ will not attribute th^ . • 



correct- emotion to the other. For example, he will ag'ai\i choose happiness as 

- - ■ v- ■ • ■ • ■ ■ ■ ' ■ 

the otheif^'s emotion if the- situation is a birthday party, .while the other's 
(emotion is actually sadness.' If a Vhi Id is using imitation in his responding, 
-he will experience the same emotion as the^ other and will infer a situational 
context whcih is appropriate' to this emotion. In the congruent associations, J^-^ 
for example, a. happy child at -a birthday party, the cHiTa will choose the • 
correct situation since it is appjfopriate to the . emotion. \ However .''in the 
^ncongrueot associations, an unhappy child at a birthday party, the chilti will 
infer an incorrect* situation because he will again be 
dn t^e basis of appropriateness to-^^lft emotion. From 

■ ■■■ ■ ■ i - . 
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choosing the situation 
this illustration, we 




see that it 1s only with the use of incongruent associations of the other's ' 
emotion and situation that a child can be shown to- be resjpnding empathically 
with both the cognitive and affective components of ^empathy. This assessment*^ 
technique was expected to provide support for .the two-compenent process of 
eropathyj as well as allowing thd differentiation of eiTj)athy from related 
processes . . 

Six to eight year-old children participated In the two phases of this 
study. The inftial phase involved training in various aspects of empatVi 
while the second phase involyed an assessment of empathfc- responding . Thirty- 
two children were randomly assigned to one of four groups in the training! phase 
with' eight chi>dreh per group. The only^estriction on assignment was that 
each group contain approximately equal numbers of malis and females.- 

Familiar story themes which were appropriate for six to eight year-oMs; 
were used in the training and assessment phases. Two situational contexts, 
one pleasant and one unpleasant, and two character's emotions, one happy 
one unhappy, 'were generated for the story « themes. The four story themes 
the various combinations of situations and emotions were partially counter- . 
balanced throughout the study. 

lathe training phase,. each child 4ndividually listened to two stories in 
•which the situational .context ahd character's emotion were presented separately. 
AU stories used in training contained a congruent association be*tween the 
sHi}ation and emotion. ^That. is, a pleasartt, situation was acctJmpanied by a 
happy emotion and an. unpleasant situation was paired- ^ith an unhappy emotion. 
In the Cognition condition, children were directed to focus on the cognitive 
component of empathy. The .situations in the stories were emphasized and eacfj^ 
child was encouraged to recall and describe similar situations he or she had. 
experienced and his or: her emotional reaction to these. For example, if the 
'story concerned a" birthday party, a child was asked toicecall parties he or 



she had attended and how he or she had felt. In the Affect condition, children 
were focused on the.affe<rfive**^omponent of , empathy. The character's emotional 
reaction in the story was emphasized and each child was encouraged to imagine 
and demonstrate this emotion. For example, a child was asked to show what he 
or she saJ^nd did when they were happy. In the Cognition plus .Affect con- 
cnWir 



. ditlon, cHTOren were directed to focus on both components of empathy by both 

.recalling similar situations and demonstrating the emotion. Additionally in 

this condition, the relationship between the situation and the emotion in the • 

■ ' . ' ■ - ■ ■■ , * ■ 

story was emphasized. The Control condition provided a baseline for empathic - 

responding. Neither the situation nor the emotion in the story was stressed 

and instead, only neutral comments "by the experimenter were offered. : 

Following the training phase, each child's ability to respond impathically '* 

was assessed. The children individually listened to two different stories. In 

i these stories, unlike the stories in, the training phase, the situational context 

and the character's emotion were combined ihid integrated. In one of^ the stories, 

the association between the situation alh^i the character's emotion was congruent. 

Jhat is, a-Jiappy emetion was combined. with a pleasant situation or an unhappy 

X ■ i ' 

emotion with^an unpleasant situation. In the other story, the association 
between the situation and emotion was incongruent. That is, a happy emotion 
was paired with an unpleasant situation or an unhdppy emotion with^ pleasant ' ' 

situation. The order of presentation of these two stories was-t?Junterbalarfced. ' ^ 
Imn^iately after eacji story^ children responded to three, s^ts of black and . 
white schematic drav/in^s. • Understanding of the situation was tested with a set 
of five drawings which represented the situation in the stor^,the child had just\ ^ 
heard. The accuracy of detail in these drawings varied systematically frortr \ 
exact te highly inaccu^pte reproductions of the stjpry. Understanding V the , . . 

story character's emotion was assessed with a'serof five drawing^ ^f facial ' ' 
expressions ranging^ frorf^ very happy to very unhappy.' These varied froqv'" 



. •ccurately representing th« character's emdjltlon to being highly Inaccurate. 
A child's ovm emotional response to the' story was 'assessed using the' same 
facial dravflngs. That Is, a child was asked to Indicate which facial ex- 
pression represented how he or 'she iSad felt while listening to the story. 
An empathic response required choosing dirawlngs which accufatily reflected 
the situation and character's emotion In the story and the matchfug of 
. emotion between the character andMlstener. 

Children's selections of drawings were transformed Into match scores 
which reflected the degree of similarity between their selections and the 
actual situation and character's emotion In the story, and the degree to which 
the child's own emotion matched that of/ the story character. ,. These match 
Scores varied from one to five, wf.ljh a/score of one representing an Identical, 
mfctch and scores from two through flv^ representing decreasing amounts of 
matching. 

This use of match sqores was consistent with the definition of empathy 
chosen In this study.' It was assumed that, for an/ particular story, a child 
hi$t select the torreot drawings *to /represent the lituatjon' and character's- 'j; 

'emotion and mus^select a draWng^ represeif^^Sis or Jji^own emotion whicj'ls ^ 
Identftal to the correc/drawlngW the character 's ^emotion. Thus, a child who 
receives sicores of one On his or her selections for /Situation, character's fimotigjfT^ 
and own.-CTl^on can be said to be/ empathizing. ^ ^ 

Nonparametric analyses Of thie match scares revealed no significant differences 
among the four training 'conditions l/i their totjal amounts of matching. That Is, 
when an overall measure Involving matching for situation, character's emotion and 
own emotlon.was used, the four train1ng|cond1t1ons showed similar degrees of 
empathic responding. This equality among the conditions held rega,rdl ess of 

yiether 't congruent or Incongruent association between situation and* character's » 
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^t1ort was presented in the story. However, when.. each training condition's . 
distributfiDn of match scores was. compared to the dfstribution prSedicted by 

<• chancer- the amount of empathic responding occurring in the Cognition plus Affect 

■ - 

,and the Control conditions, was significantly greater than chance expectations 

for both congr^iient and incon^ruent associations of situation and emotion. ) 

^ ' ' ' ' 

Comparisons among the conditions were conducted separately on match scores' 

for situation, character's emotion and own emotion. For congriiefvt stoi;tes, 
there were no significant differences among the four conditions in their match 
scores f(6r situation, character's emiptiorf or7)wn emotion. For incongruent ^ 
stories, no significant differences were found among the four conditions on their 
scores for situation or character's emotion. - However, i^ the scores for own emotion 
did show significant. differences.' The Cognition plus Affect and Contrcjl conditions 
both produced significantly more matching of own emotion to that of the^cH^cter 
than 'did the Cognition or Affect conditions. No differences existed between the 
Cognition plus Affect and Control conditions or between the Cognition and Affect 
.conditions. These findings suggest that the storjeswith incongruent associa- 
tions of situation and eipotion were more sensitive to differences amon^ the 
conditions than were the stories with congruent associations. It'also appears 
that the children in the Cognition and Affect conditions were lacking the affec- 
tlve coinponent involved in empathy. 

Generally, ther>esults of this study suggest two conclusions concerning 
•empathic responding 1Ji yourfg children. First, evidence was found which indicates 
that six to etght-y ear-old children are capable of a relatively higt] degree of 
• empathic responding. Secondly, the results sugges-T that focusing on either the 
, cognitive or affective component of empathy .in isolation may interfere with a 

child's ability to empathize^, or alternatively, focusing on both the cognitive 

- ■ ■ " ' ' ' . ' *• ^ 

,and affective, components seems to be necessary for empathy to occur. In addition, 

» • . - — 1'" - ■ ■ 

'the use of Incongruent associations of situation and character's emotion appears 



to be a useful technique for controlling the occurrence of non-empathic responses. 

' t 
-Using stories containing such Incongruent associations necessitates the use of 

both cognitive .and affective components for a t»esp6nse to be emuathlc. 

Evidence Jthat the children In this study were capable of empathic res- 
ponding prior to the experimental manipulations Is found In the performance of- 
the Control condition. These- children f-ecelved no training In empathy or any 
of Its components and still demonstrated^ the same relatively high degree of 
empathic responding as the Cognition' plus Affect condltlony who received training 
In both components of empathy. This suggests that children In this 'study were 
Initially capable of this same level of empathic responding, and the Cognition . . 
\ plus Affect condition's training appears to have only reinforced their already 

\ex1st1ng ability to be empathic. However, children in the Cognition condition 

— " " ^ 

ai?d in the Affect condition appear to only be using the cognitive component 
Involved in empathy, while showing a deficit in the affective component necessary 
fo a^. empathic -response. That is, they understand the situation and the charac- 
ter's emotion but are unable" to match their own emotion to that of the character. 
This, loss Of the affective component onlyappears when the situation and charac- 
ter's emotion are incongl|ruently.ass.ociated. 

^ One interpretation w these resultjs is that training children to' focus 
on only one component of empathy, either cognitive or affective, interferes with 
their ability to respond empath^ically. It is possible that the incongruent 
association of situation and character's emotion presented a more complex 
cognitive task than, a congruent association of these cues. If left to tfieir 
own devices, as in the|Jp|i^ condition, or if directed to focus on both 
''^^mponents of empathy, as in the Cognition plus Affect condition, children 
appear to have little difficulty integrating and interpreting this incongruent 
association of situational and emotional cues^. This integration and interpretation 



then leads to a. child displaying his or her already R[reser\t empathic capabilities. 
On the other hand, the focusing oaonly one component of 'empathy, as In the 
Cognition and Affect conditions, may "have made the integration and interpretation 
of the two aspects particularly difficult when they were incongruently associated. 
-This difficulty may have led children in these conditions to be overly concerned 
with* comprehending the stories, too concerned to allow them to become emotionally 
Involved. Consequently, the cogn1t^^re-NComporl*nt may have been gained at the 
expense of the affective component,^ 

The finding that training Iri^ either the cognitive or affective component 
Interfered with the affective component of empathy rather than the cognitive 
component suggests that the affective comportent may be newly acquired in six to 
eight-year-olds. Hence, the use of this component may still be tentative and 
more suscept1b,le to Interference effects. Feshbach and Roe (1968), using only 
congruent associations of situation and emotion, found that social comprehension 
of the character's emotion was seen more often in^six and seven-year-olds than 
was an affective match to the character., Shantz (1975) also suggests that pre- 
scKooT children are capab^le of understanding'the character's emotion but seldom 
respond with the sameiremotion. Further studies are needed to clarify the 
developmental rate, sequencing and contribution of various skills to the 
emergence of empathy in children.^ 
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